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SPRING. 


BY THOMAS MILLER, 


Sprinec is come at last! There is a primrose 
color in the sky—there is a voice of singing in 
the woods, até smell of flowers in the green 
Janes. 

Call her fickle April if you choose—I have 
always found her constant as an attentive gar- 
dener. Who would wish to see her slumbering 
away in sunshine, when the daisies are opening 
their pearly mouths for her showers? Her very 
constancy is visible in her changes; if she veils 
her head for a time, or retires, it is but to return 
with new proofs of her faithfulness, to make 
herself more loveable, to put on an attire of 
richer green, or deck her young brows with more 
beautiful blossoms. 

Call her not fickle, but modest—an abashed 
maiden, whose love is as faithful as the flaunting 
May or the passionate June. Robed in green, 
with the tint of apple blossoms upon her cheeks, 
holding in her hands primroses and violets, she 
stands beneath the budding hawthorn, her young 
eyes fixed upon the tender grass, or glancing 
sideways at the daisies, as if afraid of looking 
upon the Sun, of whom she is enamored. Day 
alter day she wears some additional charms ; and 
the Sky-God bends down his golden eyes in 
delight at her beauty; and if he withdraws his 
shining countenance she is all tears, weeping in 
an April shower for his loss. 

Fickle Sun! he too soon. forgets the tender 
maiden, robed in her simple robes, and decorated 
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with tender buds, and, like a rake, hurries over 
his blue pathway, and pines for the full blossom- 
ed May or voluptuous June; forgetting April 
and her sighs and tears. 

Oh! how delightful it is to wander into the 
sweet swelling fields; to set one’s foot upon nine 
daisies ; a sure test that Spring is come; to see 
meadows lighted with. white Bowen: to watch 
the sky lark winging his way to his blue temple 
in the skies 

“ Singing above, a voice of light ;” 
to hear the blackbird’s mellow flute-like voice 
ringing from some distant covert, among the 
young beauties of the woods, who are robing 
themselves for the mask of summer. All these 
are sights and sounds calculated to elevate the 
heart above its puny cares and sorrows, and to 
throw around it a repose calm and spirit-like as 
the scene whose beauty hushed its heavings. 

There is an invisible chord—a golden Tink of 
love, between our souls and nature ; it is no sepa- 
rate thing—no distinguished object, but a yearn- 
ing toward the universal whole. We love the 
blue sky, the rolling river, the beautiful flowers, 
and the green earth; we are enraptured by the 
old hills and the hoary forests. The whistling 
reeds say something soothing to us; there isa 
cheering voice in the unseen wind; and the gur- 
gling brook, as it babbles along, carries with ita 
melody of other years,—the tones of our play- 
fellows, the gentle voice of a lost mother, or the 
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echo of a sweet tongue that scarcely dared to 
murmur its love. Who is there that is not a 
worshipper of Nature? Look at the parties who 
emerge from the breathless alleys of the metropo- 
lis, when the trees have put on their summer 
clothing ! listen to the merry floating over the 
wide fields from beneath the broad oak where 
they are seated ; the cares and vexations of this 
work-a-day world, and all its busy calculations 
are forgotten, and they loosen their long-chained 
minds, and set them free to dally with the waving 
flowers. They join in chorus with the birds, and 
the trees, and the free streams; and sending their 
songs after the merry breeze, triumph o’er pain 
and care. 


MOONLIGHT ON THE HUDSON. 
BY C, F. HOFFMAN. 

Bricut Dian, who, Camilla-like, dost skim yon 

Azure fields—Thou who, once earthward bending, 
Didst loose thy virgin zone to young Endymion 

On dewy Latmos to his arms descending— 
Thou whom the world of old on every shore, 
Type of thy sex, Trirormis, did adore: 


Tell me—where’er thy silver bark be steering 

By bright Italian or soft Persian lands, 
Or o’er those island-studded seas careering, ” 

Whose pear!-charged waves dissolve on coral strands; 
Tell if thou visitest, thou heavenly rover, 
A lovelier streain than this the wide world over? 
Doth Achelous or Araxes flowing 

Twin born from Pindus, but ne’er meeting brothers— 
Doth Tagus o’er his golden pavement glowing, 

Or cradle-freighted Ganges, the reproach of mothers, 
The storied Rhine, or far-famed Gaudalquiver, 
Match they in beauty my own glorious river ? 


COMING TO GET MARRIED. 


BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. 


‘Come to get married!” Dorothea was just on 
the point of lifting up the tea-urn, but she only 
held up both hands with such a queer smile, and 
looked at the pair as she would have done at a 
brace of nice ducks to be picked for her master’s 
dinner. 

Dear soul! Matrimony was a terra incognita 
to her, about which she had the most vague and 
grotesque ideas, as one might be supposed to have 
of the Fegee Islands. She had a just and con- 
scientious sense of what was due to “creature 
comforts,” presenting them in the best and most 
appropriate shape, and in this way she was of 
immense value to the worthy rector and his be- 
nign sister, 

ndeed, so alive was she to all temporal con- 
cernments, that the good man at one time took 
occasion, when she was spreading the table for 
dinner, to read her an extra homily upon the 
interests of her soul. Poor Dorothea began to 
ery first, which still more inspired the eloquence 
of the good man, and then she hung down her 
head and blushed, and then, to his utter amaze- 
ment, went off into such a fit of laughter as 
really to endanger suffocation in the paroxysm. 
Upon recovering from this, she exclaimed, 

‘It’s no sort o’ use. Soon’s ever a man talks 


to me alone, I always think of Jacob Flanders, 
and that sets me to laughing.” 








At this moment Aunt Jane looked grave, and 
directed some article to be carried to the kitchen, 
and then explained, with spinster-like propriety, 
how Jacob had even attempted the unseemly lan- 
guage of love to Dorothea, going so far as to 
kiss her hand, at the relation of which enormity, 
Aunt Jane slightly blushed, and the pastor’s face 
departed very considerably from clerical gravity. 

It is astonishing how much more complacently 
women regard the matrimonial intentions of 
others than do the other sex. Their sympathies 
are all alive upon the occasion, and they feel an 
interest and tenderness, perfect for the time being. 
Aunt Jane had not one particle of vanity or sel- 
fishness in the world. She had never thought of 
a man, except when she thought of her brother, 
and never seemed to imagine that she existed 
otherwise than as an appendage to him. 

When the pair determined upon the desperate 
measure of matrimony appeared at the parson- 
age, she fixed her benign regards upon them, 
mechanically placed her finger upon the side of 
her smooth cheek, as she was wont to do when 
the pranks of the poodle arrested her attention 
from the intricacies of ‘reed stich” or “tent,” 
and happening to be nearest Dorothea, she leaned 
one hand upon her shoulder, as much as to say, 
“Dear souls, how nicely they look together,” 
and then she had a confused image of the tender- 
ness of a pair of birds she once kept in a cage, 
and that used to look so lovingly upon the same 
a all night side by side, each with its head 

ehind its wing. 

** So you have come to get married ?” said the 
pastor, half rising from his chair, and speaking 
much more severely than the occasion would 
seem to justify. 

Ralph assented, looking a little blank at the 
sternness of the good man, and half began to 
think, as a man is pretty apt to do, that he was 
doing a very foolish thing. Sybil’s pretty face 
grew crimson, and her eyes dropped, but then 
she looked as if she theught it all quite natural, 
and she was content. 

Ralph had come to Pennsylvania four years 
before, and settled in the village of , and, of 
course, became one of the parishoners of my 
friend. He had been betrothed to Sybil before 
leaving ‘‘ fader land,” and now that his enter- 
prise and patient labor had met its reward of 
oer competence, he had sent for Sybil and her 
widowed mother to share it with him. 

“Come to get married!” there was a ng 
pause, and the minister compressed his lips, an 
cast his eyes onward almost with an expression 
of scorn. It was unnoted by the inmates of that 
little room, the simple-hearted women and that 
brave, loving pair whose hearts were unchanged 
by time, labor and separation, and soon the good 
man arose, and with even more than his wonted 
impressiveness, united two who should from 
henceforth be eternally one. 

Those who have never known deep suffering 
are slow to detect its indications in others. Aunt 
Jane knew that her brother had in early life 
pe through a period of severe mental anguish, 

ut he was now entirely calm, had been so for 
years, and she never imagined him to be other- 
wise than perfecily happy. Busied with the little 
genialities of every-day lite, blessed with simple 
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and ordinary desires, undisturbed by those ideal 
tendencies which so often embitter, at the same 
time they ennoble the more imaginative, her life 
was placid as a heart full of content could make 
it. She saw fearful lines stamped upon the face 
of her brother, and supposed that study and the 
sanctities of religion were making their busy 
impress—she never dreamed that the sorrow of 
early life had been seared by the lapse of years 
into his very soul. 

We have said he looked sternly upon the 
young people who stood before him. He did so, 
and yet Herman Vortenberg was a kind-hearted, 
genial man, who regarded the infirmities of others 
with the eye of true charity, while his own life 
was a perpetual reaching for that ideal standard 
recognized by the Great Master when he said, 
“Be ye, therefore, perfect, even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect.” Marriage to him was a 
solemn and beautiful mystery, by which was typi- 
fied that angelic existence in which the two were 
no longer twain, but one forever and forever in 
the Paradise of God. 

A marriage, to his high and spitual mind, must 
be a marriage of hearts; a union of soul with 
soul; a high and holy communion, by which the 
faculties of the soul were fully to be developed, 
its repose secured, and the whole nature with all 
its manifold attributes brought into harmonious 
action. He was no dreamer, but a deep spiritual 
thinker, basing his life upon his insight of the 
Ideal. The revealments of great truths, brought 
out by the fervency of prayer, by fidelity to the 
good, by meek obedience ts the indications of all 
spiritual discernments, all these were combined 
into great principles of action, earnest and un- 
wavering. 

He was now the meek, self-sacrificing apostle 
of truth, moving in a sphere of limited useful- 
ness, yet content therein, inasmuch as it left him 
free from the stormier passions of his early youth. 
To most persons he seemed a man of calm, agree- 
able temperament, constitutionally incapable of 
strong emotion of any kind; but a close observer 
of the human face, or studier of human charac- 
ter, might detect the smouldering ashes of fierce 
and latent fires, once burning with terrific vio- 
lence, though now extinct it may be forever. 

He was exact, almost stern in the discharge of 
his parochial duties, discoursing much upon the 
sanctity of all human affections, the care, the 
earnestness and devotion with which they should 
be fostered—the hazard of mistakes, the danger 
of abuse, and the fearful lethargy induced by 
worldliness and all ungenial influences. Upon 
subjects like these a strange eloquence grew upon 
him, a solemn majesty that went forth infusing 
itself amid his hearers, like the waving shadow 
of a great banner, moving to and fro, and giving 
boldness to the outlines of all things upon which 
the light falleth. 

Herman Vortenberg was now a solitary man, 
waiting with patient faith for the good yet in 
store for him, and firmly and resolutely casting 
aside the shadows which the evils of early expe- 
rience might rest upon his soul. He had once 
gathered the household gods about him ; once, in 
the impetuosity of early passion, when the strong 


green tree, like the idolaters of old, he set him 
up an altar and bowed in worship. Alas! for 
the highest divinity came not to the feast, and he 
quenched, even with his heart’s blood and the 
soul’s tears, the fires of his altar. Calmly, 
solemnly did he take it away, and alone in the 
sanctuary of his own soul bow down to the wor- 
ship of the good and the true. 

He had just left the University, high in honor, 
and full of that aimless enthusiasm that so often 
bewilders and disturbs the soul of early genius, 
as yet unrelieved by action or expression. The 
seclusion, too, of a student’s life, while it afford- 
ed no opportunity for the exercise of early emo- 
tion, left ample room for the dreams of the im- 
agination, and thus fostered the germ as yet dor- 
mant. Relieved from the routine of a collegiate 
life, he was conscious of a wild sense of free- 
dom, an exulting power, a longing for action, a 
confused and aimless grandeur of existence, equal 
to all things, but undetermined as to what. He 
was like the steed of the desert, for awhile a 
captive, but now rejoicing in freedom, tossing its 
mane to the winds of heaven, with dilating nos- 
tril and spurning hoof “ snuffing the battle afar 
off,” and ready for the fierce encounter. Thus 
the study that had filled him with thought had 
left him unready for action. Knowledge had 
become his own, but wisdom was to be the 
growth of painful experience, of soul-sickening, 
soul-withering contact and grapple with the hard- 
ness of human destiny. 

What wonder, then, that the fascinations of 
Bertha C should fire the brain of the youth- 
ful and romantic student? At the time of his 
departure for the University she was a pay. beau- 
tiful girl, abounding in intellect, and holding as 
by a spell all whoapproached her. A mere boy, 
he had regarded her then with a sort of wonder, 
a something in which he had no concernment, 
beautiful, but remote. A few years his senior, 
she scarcely bestowed a glance upon the studious 
boy, who had never directed a stray regard to 
her face. In the short vacations he had been 
equally indifferent. Absorbed in his studies, he 
heard of her seductions just as he read of those 
of Helen or Cleopatra, beings who hitherto raised 
no emotion of sympathy. 

The day of his return from the University, a 
small party were invited to his father’s house; 
Bertha was of the guests. Nothing but ordinary 
civilities passed between them, and yet, when 
the youth retired to his pillow, he found the low 
tones of her voice lingering upon his ear, like a 
stray chord of music. 

For the first time in his life, he felt that the 
soul had other designs than that for knowledge, 
other pursuits than that of glory. He tried to 
arrest this unwonted current of thought, to com- 
pose himself to slumber, but in vain, At this 
moment, the faint notes of a song came to his 
ear. He listened with a tumultuous thrill. He 
hardly breathed. He felt as if his soul had sud- 
denly been dissolved, and mingled and became a 
part of that sweet melody. 





Trust it not, the idle story, 
Love hath no abiding here— 





physical man is so apt to be misled by the seduc- 


tions of beauty, it was then that beneath the 


Bubbles all are fame and glory, 
Nothing rea! but the tear. 
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Smiles are false, and still deluding, 
Hiding withered hearts and seer ; 

Fleet are they, for sighs intruding 
Usher in the coming tear. 

The words were sung to a listless air, and so 
low as to be almost undistinguished, but the me- 
lody thrilled the very soul of the young student, 
while the words were graven upon the memory 
unconsciously at the time, but to become the ma- 
terial for after years of bitter reflection. He lis- 
tened till the words died away, and then, over- 
come by emotion, he stepped out upon the terrace. 

The moon was calm and clear, and the night 
wind, fresh from the sweet south, gave another 
drop of intoxication to his bewildered senses. 
The building was a low one of stone, covered 
with vines, and sheltered by trees of a primitive 
growth, which the taste of his forefathers had 
preserved in making the “clearing” The long 
sweep of these gigantic trees, in the dim light, 
gave a cathedral-like grandeur to the scene, and 
inspired emotions of love and religion. 

The old vines that draped the building had 
been suffered to grow almost without pruning, 
and, in some parts, the terrace was nearly encum- 
bered by their growth. Lifting up these, at an 
angle of the building, the songster was revealed 
to him, half reclining upon a low form, her eyes 
lifted to the moon, and bathed in tears. Obeying 
the first wild impulse of his heart, Herman rush- 
ed forward and knelt at her feet. She moved 
not, but her lustrous eyes fell slowly to the face 
of the youth, and their calm light entercd his 
very soul, 

* Bertha !” 

She smiled faintly ; there was more of sadness 
than of tenderness in that faint smile, and yet it 
was a blending of both, Who does not know 
of the fearful power that lurks in the self-pos- 
‘Sessed gentleness, the half-dreamy tenderness of 
a beautiful and mature woman, when acting upon 
the young and inexperienced ! 

e seized her hand—he covered it with kisses. 
She did not repel him, and yet the smile died 
from her lips—a deep sigh escaped her, and she 
burst into tears. 

The youth sprung to his feet. ‘Oh, God! I 
have offended you—you are unhappy, and I have 
added a new pang, I who would have died to 
serve you.” 

She took his hand in hers, and drew him to 
the seat beside her. Her tears dried away, and 
there, by that still light, her low, gentle tones of 
voice blended with the calm night, and “ lapped 
him in Elysium.” She spoke of the fickleness 
of human hearts, of the mockery of life, of its 
weariness, soul-sickening vapidness. It was a 
new theme to the student, with his fresh and un- 
tried nature. It stirred the deep fountains of his 
sympathy. He looked into her tearful eyes, lis- 
tened to her low voice, and drunk in a strange 
and wild bewilderment. 

W hen, at length, she arose to leave him, and 
her long curls, shading her cheek, revealed yet 
her pure spiritual brow and deep eyes; the youth 
seemed to awake to a sense of life and bereave- 
ment. 

**Go, Herman,” she whispered, “ forget this 
night, forget that you have seen me, and may 
God bless you.” 7 





The student slept none that night, A new life 
had been revealed to him. He wondered at his 
former existence, so cold and unreal, and hour 
after hour did he pace his lonely room, thinking 
of Bertha. 

Bertha would have Jeft the farm-house the 
next day, but the good mother of Herman saw 
that he desired her stay, and she playfully com- 
manded her to abide. Week after week the 
youth yielded to her fascinations. A new mean- 
ing was revealed to him in the aspect of natur 
and the language of poetry, and Bertha seemed 
to hold the key that unlocked beautiful mysteries. 
At length their vows were plighted. 

Herman was an only son, the heir to wealth. 
Bertha had more than a competence. Worldly 
calculations were unthought of. He lavished 
upon her the fullness and freshness of a heart 
whose fountains she only had stirred, and Bertha— 

As yet, Herman had no plan for life. To live 
that he might elucidate great truths, that he might 
be as a city set upon a hill in the highway of 
goodness, had hitherto been his ideal. ow, 
why should he not live to impart happiness to a 
human soul. Why would not the vast destiny 
of life be jenmmngliduel with him by devofing 
himself to one human being; to foster the true 
and ennobling, to develop the hidden mysteries 
of his and her heart; to go out into the beautiful 
in nature and art, and thus build up the temple 
of God in their own souls. 

Bertha’s clear intellect and imaginative charac- 
ter seemed to have acquired a new strength by 
association with the impassioned youth. Yet 
that strange calmness, that touching sadness was 
ever the same. New thought had been elicited, 
but the foundations of emotion were unmoved. 
Her lustrous eyes met his with the same look of 
dreamy tenderness, the faint smile yet played 
upon her lips, and that self-possessed gentleness 
was all unchanged. Yet there, even these, that 
might have aroused the se aa of one versed 
in the hidden language of the heart, wrought 
with stupendous power upon the unsophisticated 
student. “The elements of her character were 
unlike his own, but it was the contrast that re- 
sulted in harmony. Her repose was refreshing to 
him. It supplied what was wanting in his own 
nature. It was like the dew imparting life and 
vigor to the plant scorched by the meridian sun. 

They were wed. No change grew upon the 
youth. Bertha’s affluence of thought was an ever 
failing source of interest. Her gentle manners, 
her sweet playfulness of fancy, supplied an un- 
failing source of delight. Yet, in the midst of 
all this, a strange yearning grew upon the heart 
of the youth. A sense of chill even in the pre- 
sence of his beautiful wife; a void unfilled even 
by her tenderness. 

Prone to metaphysical subtleties, he began to 
question the nature of hisemotions. He believed 
that perfect human love would result in entire 
content—in soul-fullness. More than once had 
Bertha hinted at a former attachment, which he, 
with mistaken magnanimity, had forborne to lis- 
ten to, as a subject most painful to herself. He 
remembered, too, that he had more than once 
found her in tears, which she instantly suppress- 


ed, and met with a smile such as could dwell on 
no other lips. 
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It was now his turn to smile sadly, to meet the 
aze of Bertha with an aching tenderness; to 
ee] how awful, even here, are the mysteries and 
revealments of the soul. 

One evening he found Bertha in the library, 
bending over an old Lutheran Bible, discolored 
by time, yet its velvet covering and silver clasps 
betokened the care with which it had been preser- 
ved. It had belonged to one of the early reform- 
ers,and was regarded with great reverence by the 
family. She did not look up when Herman en- 
tered, and he thought her lost in pleasant reverie 
over the interesting relic. 

When, however, he approached her, he saw 
her face was bathed in tears, and she was engaged 
in reading the answer of Jesus to the materialists 
of those days. Placing her finger upon the text, 
she raised her eyes slowly to his se and re- 
peated, in a voice scarcely above a whisper, 
nee W hose wife shall she be in the resurrec- 
tion ?” 


Herman turned ghastly pale; a cold sweat | 


started upon his brow, he staggered to a seat, 
and covered his face with his hands. 

Bertha shuddered ; she knelt down, and laid 
her head upon his knee, looking up with that 
mysterious, sad face, now pale and passionless 
as marble. At length, she heaved a deep sigh, 
and fell senseless to the floor. 

Herman placed her upon a couch and bathed 
her cold face, till the sad eyes opened and met 
his agonized expression. 

*““Oh, Herman, Herman! I have committed a 
deadly sin, in that I swore, before God, to love 


and honor you, while my love, aye the deep love | 


of a strong woman’s strong nature, had been that 
of another. I have never dared to call you hus- 
band. I have entreated you to call me Bertha, 
for the name wife has been too holy for me to 
respond to.” 

A fierce light grew in the eyes of the wronged 
man, as he listened to these fearful words, He 
grasped her wrist convulsively, and looked stern- 

y into her pale face. 

“ Woman, tell me solemnly, before God, if 
you felt all this at the time you consented to be 
mine.” 

“No, on my soul, dear Herman, I did not even 
then know the whole extent of my love for an- 
other—another, with all his worth znd manhood, 
now in his grave;” and she covered her face 
with her hands and burst into tears. 

_ “ Bertha, you have mocked me; you have per- 
jured your own soul, and plunged me into ever- 
lasting misery. You have bound us with cords 
that death only can sever, while we must from 
henceforth be as strangers to each other.” 

_A shriek, wild a piercing, burst from the 
lips of the wretched woman, and she once more 
relapsed into insensibility. Herman again bathed 
her brow, unconsciously murmuring, “Oh, God, 
so beautiful and yet so wretched—so noble, and 
yet so weak !” 

‘Weak, most weak !” responded Bertha, with- 
out unclosing her eyes. ‘ But, Herman, even 


truth must be gradually unfolded to the mind. 
The blessed Savior recognized the weakness of 
human understanding when he said, “I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now,” and he fulfilled his great mission, 


leaving these things unsaid. Is not the mystery 
of marriage one of these things? Is the human 
'mind, even after the lapse of centuries, prepared 
' to receive the true doctriné ?” 

Again, Herman found himself listening to the 
eloquence of those sweet lips, content to live 
upon the honey of words so purely framed, and 
again he forgot the mysterious sadness and the 
tranquilness of manner that revealed a soul whose 
destiny had been sealed. 

“Dear Herman, those truths have been grow- 
ing upon me; slowly but surely unfolding them- 
selves to my mind. At the time of our contract, 
[ was a solitary being, yearning for sympathy. 
I would have been content as your friend, your 
sister, but your vehemence forbade that. I was 
fearful of dat you altogether. I thought love 
was a thing to be conquered, to be transferred 
even.” 

** Bertha—” 

“ Herman, I must say all now, it is better for 
both.” 

**Go on, go on.” 

Again she’ shuddered, and clasped her hands 
upon her breast, as if to keep back her emotion. 
| ‘IT thought, Herman, that old things would 
| pass away, forgetting that material things only 
| perish in the using, while love is indestructible 
and eternal, growing brighter and brighter unto 
the perfect day,” 

«Bertha, you drive me mad. You, who love 
|me not, can talk in this wise, while I, I who 
jhave expended my whole soul upon you—” 
| And he paced the room with clenched hands. 
Most gently did Bertha exercise her powerful 
|ministry. ‘* No, Herman, yours is notlove. It 
'is an intellectual admiration, a content in hong 
\a gratified imagination, but love is more than this. 
'It is too intangible for definement, yet the soul 
|knoweth its presence by its fullness of content 
‘in the beloved. Herman, let me say all. I had 
‘not been able to detect its tokens, till I found I 
/would sooner lose you, Herman, than lose the 
|memory even of my buried love.” 
| “Oh, God! oh, God! is this life!” exclaimed 
the unhappy man. 
| “It is fearful, Herman, the weakness, not the 
| vice, of our nature that has brought this upon 
lus. I have endured this, dear Herman, and even 
| more.” 

Both were, for a long time, silent. 

“ Then, this doctrine of the true marriage has 
| been a gradual revealment,” said Herman; “‘ you 
did not, could not, understand these things in 
their present light, and yet consent to take such 
fearful vows upon yourself.” 

«« Never, never. Oh, God! Herman, to souls 
like ours, made to discern the truth, such vows, 
where the two are not one in spirit, truly and 
entirely one before God, are a fearful desecration. 
It is mockery of that holiest of all Divine ap- 
pointments.” : 

“« True, most true.” He — arm with 
a strong grasp, and replied, huskily, “ yet we 
are bound in the light of human institutions— 
bound till death, death, shall sever the bonds. 
Bound by human ties, though from henceforth 
strangers upon earth,” and he fell headlong to 
the floor. 

Long and fearful was the malady that follow- 
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ed this terrible explanation, Bertha watched 
over his couch with sister-like assiduity, preserv- 
ing her calm gentleness of demeanor, even while 
others were blanched with fear. Often and 
often, in the silence of his slumber, did she 
kneel down and pray that the bitterness of his 
cup might be assuaged. Often, in the wildness 
of his delirium, did she respond with some sea- 
sonable word of sympathy, that brought comfort 
to the inner soul. 

Was there no strife in the soul of the strong 
woman, think ye? Had she not need of human 
sympathy under her load of suffering? Alas! 
no; she suffered but as she had brought suffering 
upon others; suffered for the infirmity of her 
woman-nature, but hers were divine ministra- 
tions, comfort from the Beloved, help from God. 

Most beautiful grew she in her spiritual love- 
liness. Worn oa stricken as she was, the true 
soul draped even mortality with angelic gar- 
ments. 

Ilerman slowly recovered from that long fever, 
and again listened to the soothing and elevating 
language of Bertha. 

** W hose wife shall she be in the resurrection ? 
Not mine, not mine, Bertha. I can think calmly 


of itnow. But oh, God! the agony I have suf- | 


fered; surely, surely there is a fearful retribution 
here! no, notretribution, for mistakes are follow- 
ed often by more severe and protracted misery 
than even vice. But then they do their office of 
discipline to the soul, while sin brandeth thereon 
a perpetual stain.” 

** Yes, dear Herman, we must be ‘ made per- 
fect through suffering, and the dismay of dark- 
ness causeth us to turn in search of the light.” 
She took his hand, and the tears slowly gathered 
in her eyes, for she had that to say that was most 
— to be uttered. Herman closed his eyes, 

ivining what was the nature of that mute, yet 
eloquent appeal. 

al _— dear Bertha, I understand what you 
would say.” 


There was one wild gush of agony, and she | 


buried her face in the pillow and sobbed aloud. 
Herman laid his hand gently upon her head, and 
thus, in silent and holy communion, each praying 
that comfort might come to the heart of the other, 
without the utterance of a single word, was the 
external bond reverently recognized between 
them, yet as reverently spurned by the spirit as 
no bond of union. Herman pressed his lips to 
her cold hand, and she arose from her kneeling 
osture, and imprinted one last kiss upon his 
row. 

And thus they parted, she to cherish the image 
of the heavenly; he to wrestle in spirit, to strive 
as striveth the strong man for the mastery of 
self—to go out into high and holy pathways 
searching forevermore for the good promised to 
the faithful. 

Here died out in his soul all the promptings of 
ambition. Here arose a noble desire to impress 
‘worthily some few minds in the great mass of 
humanity. 

Herman traveled many years; he sought the 
‘society of the gifted and the learned. Alas! he 
found sorrow lurking in every heart. He found 
that love alone is its own exceeding great re- 


ward; butthat few, very few, are equal to the gift. 


| THE SWALLOW. 
| THE Swallow is a bonnie bird, comes twittering o’er the sea, 
| And gladly is her carol heard for the sunny days to be; 

She shares not with us wintry glooms, but yet, no faithless 
thing, 
She hunts the summer o’er the earth with little wearied wing. 


The lambs like snow all nibbling go upon the ferny hills, 

The gladsome voice of gushing streams the leafy forest fills ; 

Then welcome, little swallow, by our morning lattice heard, 

Because thou com’st when nature bids bright days be thy 
reward, 

Thine be sweet mornings with the bre that's out for honey dew, 

And glowing be the noontide for the grasshopper and you: 

And mellow shine, o’er day’s decline, the sun to light thee 
home, 

What can molest thy airy nest ? sleep till the day-spring come. 





The river blue that rushes through the valley hears thee sing, 
| It murmurs much beneath the touch of thy light drooping wing; 
| The thunder-cloud above us bow’d in deeper gloom is seen, 
| When quick relieved it glances to thy bosom’s silvery sheen. 


| The silent power that brought thee back, with leading-strings 

of love, 

| To haunts where first the summer sun fell on thee from above, 

| Shall bind thee more to come aye to the music of our leaves, 

| For here thy young, where thou hast sprung, shall glad thee 
in our eaves. 


Oh! all thy life’s one pleasant hymn to God who sits on high, 
And give to thee o’er land and sea the sunshine of his sky ; 
And aye the summer shall come round because it is his word, 
And aye will welcome back again its little traveling bird. 


ees 


HUNTING THE COUGAR, OR AMERICAN 
LION. 
BY JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


| THERE is an extensive swamp in the section of 
| Mississippi, which lies partly in the Choctaw 
territory. It commences at the borders of the 
| Mississippi, at no great distance from a Chicka- 
saw village, situated near the mouth of a creek, 
known by the name of Vanconnah, and partly 
inundated by the swellings of several large ba- 
yous, the principal of which, crossing the swamp 
in its et extent, discharges its waters not far 
from the mouth of the Yazoo River. This fa- 
mous bayou is called False River. The swamp 
of which I am speaking follows the windings of 
the Yazoo, email the latter branches off to the 
north-east, and at this point forms the stream 
named Cold Water River, below which the Ya- 
zoo receives the draining of another bayou, 
inclining toward the north-west, and intersecting 
that known by the name of False River, at a 
short distance fe the place where the latter re- 
ceives the waters of the Mississippi. This tedi- 
ous account of the situation of the swamp is giv- 
en with the view of pointing it out to all students 
of nature who may chance to go that way, and 
whom I would earnestly urge to visit its interior, 
as it abounds in rare and interesting productions, 
birds, quadrupeds, and reptiles, as well as molus- 
cous animals, many of which, I am persuaded, 
have never been described. 

In course of one of my rambles, I chanced to 
meet with a squatter’s cabin on the banks of the 
Cold Water River. In the owner of this hut, 
like most of these adventurous settlers in the un- 
cultivated tracts of our frontier districts, I found 
a person well versed in the chase, and acquaint- 
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ed with the habits of some of the larger species 
of quadrupeds and birds. As he who is desirous 
of instruction ought not to disdain listening to 
any one who has knowledge to communicate, 
however humble may be his lot, or however li- 
mited his talents, I entered the squatter’s cabin, 
and immediately opened a conversation with him 
respecting the situation of the swamp, and its na- 
tural productions. He told me he thought it the 
very place I ought to visit, spoke of the game 
which it contained, and pointed to some bear and 
deer skins, adding, that the individuals to which 
they had belonged, formed but a small portion of 
the number of these animals which he had shot 
withinit. My heart swelled with delight; and on 
asking if he would accompany me through the 
great morass, and allow me me to become an in- 
mate of his humble but hospitable mansion, I was 
gratified to find that he cordially assented to all 
my proposals. So I immediately unstrapped my 
drawing materials, laid yp my gun, and sat down 
to partake of the wholesome fare of the supper 
intended for the squatter, his wife, and his two 
sons. 

The quietness of the evening seemed in perfect 
accordance with the gentle demeanor of his fami- 
ly. The wife and children, I more than once 
thought, seemed to look upon me as a strange 
sort of a person, going about, as I said I was, in 
search of birds and plants; and were I here to 
relate the many questions which they put to me 
in return for those which I addressed to them, the 
catalogue would occupy several pages. ‘The hus- 
band, a native of Connecticut, had heard of the 
existence of such men as myself, both in our own 
country and abroad, and seemed greatly pleased 
to have me under his roof. Supper over, I ask- 
ed my kind host what had induced him to remove 
to this wild and solitary spot. ‘The people are 
growing too numerous now to thrive in New Eng- 
land,” was his answer. I thought of the state of 
some parts in Europe, and calculating the dense- 
ness of their population compared with that of 
New England, exclaimed to myself, ‘“‘ How much 
more difficult must it be for men to thrive in these 
populous countries!” The conversation then 
changed, and the squatter, his sons, and myself 
spoke of hunting and fishing, until at length 
tired, we laid ourselves down on pallets of bear 
skins, and reposed in peace on the floor of the 
only apartment of which the hut consisted. 

y dawned, and the squatter’s call to his hogs, 
which, being almost in a wild state, were suffer- 
ed to seek the greater portion of their food in the 
woods, awakened me. Being ready dressed, I 
was not long in joining him. The hogs and their 
young came grunting at the well-known call of 
their owner, who threw thema few ears of corn, and 
counted them, but told me that for some weeks 
their number had been greatly diminished by the 
ravages committed upon them by a large pan- 
ther, by which name the cougar is designated in 
America, and that the ravenous animal did not 
content himself with the flesh of his pigs, but now 
and then carried off one of his calves, notwith- 
standing the many attempts he had made to shoot 
it. The painter, as he sometimes called it, had 
on several occasions robbed him of a dead deer, 
and to these exploits the squatter added séveral 
remarkable feats of audacity which it had per- 








formed, to give me an idea of the formidable cha- 
racter of the beast. Delighted by his description, 
I offered to assist him in destroying the enemy, 
at which he was highly pleased, but assured me, 
that unless some of his neighbors should assist 
us with their dogs, and his own, the attempt 
would prove fruitless. Soon after, mounting a 
horse, he went off to his neighbors, several of 
whom lived at a distance of some miles, and ap- 
pointed a day of meeting. 

The hunters accordingly made their appearance 
one fine morning at the door of the cabin, just as 
the sun was emerging from beneath the horizon. 
They were five in number, and fully equipped 
for the chase, being mounted on horses, which in 
some parts of Europe might appear sorry nags, 
but which in strength, speed and bottom, are bet- 
ter fitted for pursuing a cougar or a bear through 
woods and morasses than any in that country. A 
pack of large ugly curs were already engaged in 
making acquaintance with those of the squatter. 
He and myself mounted his two best horses, while 
his sons were bestriding others of inferior quality. 

Few words were uttered by the party till we 
had reached the edge of the swamp, where it was 
agreed that all should disperse and seek for the 
fresh track of the painter, it being previously set- 
tled that the discoverer should blow his horn, and 
remain on the spot till the rest should join him. 
In less than an hour the sound of the horn was 
clearly heard, and, sticking close to the squatter, 
off we went through the thick woods, guided on- 
ly by the now and then repeated call of the dis- 
tant huntsmen. We soon reached the spot, and 
in a short time the rest of the party came up. 
The best dog was sent forward to track the cou- 
gar, and in a few moments the whole pack were 
observed diligently trailing, and bearing in their 
course for the interior of the swamp. The rifles 
were immediately put in trim, and the party fol- 
lowed the dogs at separate distances, but in sight 
of each other, determined to shoot at no other 
game than the panther. 

The dogs soon began to mouth, and suddenly 
quickened their pace. My companion concluded 
that the beast was on the ground, and putting our 
horses to a gentle gallop, we followed the curs, 
guided by their voices. The noise of the dogs 
increased, when all of a sudden their mode of 
barking became altered, and the squatter, urg- 
ing me to push on, told me that the beast was 
treed, by which he meant that it had got upon 
some low branch of a large tree to rest for a lew 
moments, and that should we not succeed in shoot- 
ing him when thus situated, we might have a vee | 
chase of it. As we approached the spot, we al 
by degrees united into a body, but on seeing the 
dogs at the foot of a large tree, separated again, 
and galloped off to surround it. 

Each hunter now moved with caution, holding 
his gun ready, and allowing the bridle to dangle 
on the neck of his horse, as it advanced slowly 
toward the dogs. A shot from one of the party 
was heard, on which the cougar was seen to leap 
to the ground and bound off with such velocity 
as to show that he was very unwilling to stand 
our fire longer. The dogs set off in pursuit with 
great eagerness, and a deafening cry. The hun- 
ter who had fired, came up, and said that he had hit 
the monster, and had probably broken one of his 
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fore-legs near the shoulder, the only place at | terials afforded us an excellent meal, and as the 
which : could aim. A slight trail of blood was | night grew darker, stories and songs went round, 
discovered on the ground, but the curs proceeded | until my companions, fatigued, laid themselves 
at such a rate that we merely noticed this, and | down close under the smoke of the fire, and soon 


put spurs to our horses, which galloped on to- 
ward the centre of the swamp. One bayou was 
crossed, then another still larger and more mud- 
dy; but the dogs were brushing forward, and as 
the horses began to pant at a furious rate, we 
judged it expedient to leave them and advance on 
foot. These determined hunters knew that the 
cougar, being wounded, would shortly ascend an- 
other tree, where in all probability he would re- 
main for a considerable time, and that it would 
be easy to follow the track of the dogs. Wedis- 
mounted, took off the saddles, set the bells at- 
tached to the horses’ necks at liberty to jingle, 
hoppled the animals, and left them to shift for 
themselves. 

Now, kind reader, follow the group marching 
through the swamp, crossing muddy pools, and 
making the best of their way over fallen trees 
and among the tangled rushes that now and then 
covered acres of ground. If you are a hunter 

ourself, all this will appear nothing to you ; but 


if crowded assemblies of “ beauty and fashion,” | 


or the quiet enjoyment of your pleasure grounds, 
alone delight you, I must mend my pen before I 
attempt to give you an idea of the pleasure felt 
on such an expedition. 

After marching for a couple of hours, we again 
heard the dogs. Each of us pressed forward, 
elated at the thought of terminating the career 
of the cougar. Some of the dogs were heard 
whining, although the greater number barked 
vehemently. We felt assured that the cougar 
was treed, and that he would rest for some time 
to recover from his fatigue. As we came up to 
the dogs, we discovered the ferocious animal ly- 
ing across a large branch, close to the trunk of 
the cotton-wood tree, his broad breast lay toward 
us; his eyes were at one time bent on us, and 
— on the dogs beneath and around him ; one 
of his fore-legs hung loosely by his side, and he 
lay crouched with his ears lowered close to his 
head, as if he thought that he might remain un- 
discovered. Three balls were fired at him, ata 
given signal, on which he sprang a few feet from 
the branch, and tumbled headlong to the ground. 
Attacked on all sides by the enraged curs, the in- 
furiated cougar fought with desperate valor; but 
the squatter advancing in front of the party, and 
almost in the midst of the dogs, shot him imme- 
diately behind and beneath the left shoulder. The 
cougar writhed for a moment in agony, and in 
another lay dead. 

The sun was now sinking in the west. Two 
of the hunters separated from the rest, to procure 
venison, while the squatter’s sons were ordered 
to make the best of their way home, to be ready 
to feed the hogs inthe morning. The rest of the 
party agreed to camp on the spot. The cougar 
was depsoiled of its skin, and its carcass left to 


the hungry dogs. While engaged in preparing 


our camp, we heard the report of a gun, and soon 
after one of our hunters returned with a small 
deer. A fire was lighted, and each hunter dis- 


played his ~ of bread, along with a flask of 


whiskey. The deer was skinned in a trice, and 
slices placed on sticks before the fire. ‘These ma- 


| fell asleep. 

| I walked for some minutes round the camp, to 
|contemplate the beauties of that nature, from 
'which | have certainly derived my greatest plea- 
isures. I thought of the occurrencies of the day, 
‘and glancing my eye around, remarked the sin- 
'gular effects produced by the phosphorescent qua- 
‘lities of the large decayed trunks which lay in all 
directions around me. How easy, I thought, 
would it be for the confused and agitated mind of 
‘a person bewildered in a swamp like this, to ima- 
| gine in each of these luminous masses, some won- 
drous and fearful being, the very sight of which 
might make the hair stand erect on his head. The 
thought of being myself placed in such a predica- 
ment, burst over my mind, and I hastened to join 
‘my companions, beside whom I laid me down and 
‘slept, assured that no enemy could approach us 
without first rousing the dogs, which were growl- 
|ing in fierce dispute over the remains of the cou- 
rar. 

, At daybreak we left our camp, the squatter 
bearing on his sholder the skin of the late de- 
stroyer of his stock, and retraced our steps until 
we found our horses, which had not strayed far 
from the place where we had left them. These 
we soon saddled, and jogging along in a direct 
course, guided by the sun, congratulating each 
other on the destruction of so formidable a neigh- 
bor as the panther had been, we soon arrived at 
my host’s cabin. The five neighbors partook of 
such refreshment as the house could afford, and 
dispersing, returned to their houses, me to follow 
my favorite pursuits. 


eens 


AGOSTINO THE MONK. 


In the monastery of the Predicant Friars, at Tou- 
louse, lived a young and lively monk, named 
Agostino, whose skill in music enabled him to 
play some most delightful airs on the organ, with 
which, on religious festivals, he accompanied the 
pious psalmody. The superior accordingly re- 
laxed in some degree the severity of the usual 
discipline, and permitted this youth to go out oc- 
'casionally from the monastery for the purpose of 
| perfecting himself in this elegant accomplishment ; 
|and Agostino, by his frequent visits to the house 
|of his music-master, became intimate with one of 
|his daughters, to whom, at the request of the fa- 
|ther himself, he gave a few lessons on the harp. 
1A young man who had an attachment to this 
|damsel became jealous of the monk, because such 
| opportunities of familiar intercourse were allowed 
|to him, while he himself could only gratify his 
|curiosity by watching the steps of his beloved as 
‘she walked to church or to the theatres. At 
‘length he plotted a dark scheme against his ima- 
|gined rival; and after some time, when the young 
lady happened to be indisposed, he suborned the 
principal physician in the town, with whom he 
was on intimate terms, to declare, when called 
|in to give his advice, that it was a case of nature. 
The father was fired with indignation ; and with- 
out inquiring into the reality of the imputation, 
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immediately visited the superior, and charged the 
monk with impropriety toward his daughter. The 
latter, in utter astonishment, appeared in the pre- 
sence of the incensed prior, and maintained his 
innocence without shrinking; honestly confess- 
ing that he admired the beauty of this fair dam- 
sel, but asserting that he was entirely guiltless, 
not only of any action, but of any expression 
bordering on vice; and asseverating that the very 
thought of such a prostitution of religion, of suc 
an act of treason to the rights of friendship and 
hospitality, filled his mind with horror. The 
prior made no reply but darting on the monk a 
penetrating and freezing glance, he ordered him 
to retire to his cell, and there await the punish- 
ment which he deserved. A cold chill ran through 
the blood of the poor youth, who, pale and trem- 
bling, with a confused vision before his eyes, 
sank down senseiess on his pallet. 

In the mean time the superior assembled all the 
members of the convent, related to them all the 
charges, and maintained that one who had thus 
dared to violate his vows merited condign pun- 
ishment. Those whom rank and age qualified to 
pronounce their judgment, answered, that the de- 
linquent ought to be closed in the Vade in pace, 
that subterraneous prison in which fated calpsies 
were doomed to expire. No consideration of 
Agostino’s youth, of his amiable manners, and of 
his elegant accomplishments, could touch their 
unfeeling hearts with pity. The monks rushed 
to the cell, where he had scarcely recovered the 
full use of his senses, and dragged him again into 
the presence of the superior, 2 in aloud voice 
pronounced the sentence, Vade in pace. Agostino 
was scarcely yet in possession of his faculties, 
but when he heard those awful words, he ex- 
claimed in a phrenzy: 

“What! without inquiry, without trial, am I, 
who am innocent, condemned to a den of dark- 
ness, there to be buried alive, and to suffer an ex- 
istence worse than a thousand deaths? and are ye 
the ministers of a merciful God? the chosen of a 
meek Redeemer? Do you call yourselves my 
brethren—you who are my executioners? Blas- 
phemous wretches git 

More he would have said, but the monks thun- 
dered forth a psalm, covered his face with a black 
veil, tied his hands, and commenced the horrible 
procession which was to conduct him to a living 
sepulchre. One monk went before the others, 
carrying a cross wrapped in mourning; the rest 
followed, chanting in a deep and dismal tone the 
De Profundis: in the middle was the miserable 
= eenmned and the prior walked last in the fune- 
ral procession. In this order the monks descen- 
ded the dark subterraneous passages of the mon- 
astery, and arrived at the mouth of a deep vault, 
just wide enough to admit a single body, from 
which not only the light of day, but every breath 
of healthful atmosphere was excluded. An iron 
portal barred the access, above which was asmall 
aperture, where they placed the pittance of bread 
and water with which the poor wretch when de- 
posited beneath was for a time to be supported. 
The procession advanced toward this abyss of 
death, when the prior seized the hand of Agosti- 
no, who stood like a victim at the altar, and, with 
the assistance of the other monks, hurled him 








downward, closing over him the dismal] portal. 





Agostino heard the grating of the rusty hinges, 
and the shutting of that door which to him would 
be shut forever. After some few days had elaps- 
ed, in a fit of phrenzy he dashed his head against 
the wall; his eyeballs burst from their sockets, 
and his brains from his skull; and his body lay 
weltering in his blood, a pitiable spectacle to the 
monks who ran to witness the calamity. 


Dear Mr. Eprror—If the following, and anything more from 
the same source, will be acceptable to you, you may count 
upon hearing from me betimes. This, however, by way of 
introduction, and if you like me, I will come again. Rose. 

A MALE COQUETTE. 

BY ROSE MALLORY. 
InconsTANT as the wind that throws 
Its breathing pinions o’er the rose, 

And bows its fragile stem, 
Then hastes to many a tender prize, 
In other lands—’neath fairer skies, 
Inconstant still to them !— 


So thou dost speed from flower to flower, 
New triumphs gaining every hour,— 
Ne’er heeding sighs nor sorrow— 
Ne’er looking to the gloomy past, 
Where bent the tendril to the blast, 
Forgotten ere the morrow! 
When Jove sums up, and thy account is given, 
Thou wilt be found the farthest off from Heaven! 

You are welcome, sweet Rose Mallory; and as you pro- 
mise to be a “ regulur contributor,” we will see what we can 
do for you in the way of arespectable notability. Give us 
such Rose tints often. 


THE QUEEN SEMIRAMIS. 

BY MASSENIUS, A GERMAN JESUIT, 1657. 
“Or all my wives,” said King Ninus to Semira- 
mis, “ itis you Llove the best. None have charms 
and graces like you, and for youl would willing- 
ly resign them all.” 

‘Let the king consider well what he says,” 
replied Semiramis. ‘ What if I were to take him 
at his word ?” 

“Do so,” returned the monarch; ‘‘ while be- 
loved by you, I am indifferent to all others.” 

«« So, then, if I asked it,” said Semiramis, ‘‘ you 
would banish all your other wives and love me 
alone? I should be alone your consort, the par- 
taker of your power, and queen of Assyria?” 

“Queen of Assyria! Are you not so already,” 
said Ninus, “since you reign by your beauty 
over its king ?” 

« No—no,” answered his lovely mistress; ‘I 
am at present only aslave whom you love. I 
reign not; I merely charm. When I give an or- 
der, you are consulted before I am obeyed.” 

«‘ And to reign then you think so great a plea- 
sure ?” ‘ 

« Yes, to one who has never experienced it.” 

“And do you wish then to experience it? 
Would you like to reign a few days in my 
place ?” 

“Take care, O king! do not offer too much.” 

«No, I repeat it,” said the ca tivated monarch. 
“Would you like, for one whole day, to be sove- 
reign mistress of Assyria? If you would, | con- 
sent to it.” 
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“ And all which I command then, shall be exe- 
cuted ?” 

** Yes, I will resign to you, for one entire day, 
my power and my golden sceptre.” 

«* And when shal! this be ?” 

“To-morrow, if you like.” 

“I do,” said Semiramis; and let her head fall 
upon the shoulder of the king, like a beautiful 
woman asking pardon for some caprice which 
has been yielded to. 

The next morning Semiramis called her wo- 
men, and commanded them to dress her magnifi- 
cently. On her head she wore a crown of pre- 
cious stones, and appeared thus before Ninus, 
who, enchanted with her beauty, ordered all the 
officers of the palace to assemble in the state 
chamber, and his golden sceptre to be brought 
from the treasury. He then entered the chamber, 
leading Semiramis by the hand. All prostrated 
themselves before the aspect of the king, who 
conducted Semiramis to the throne, and seated her 
upon it. Then ordering the whole assembly to 
rise, he announced to the court that they were to 
obey, during the whole day, Semiramis as him- 
self. So saying, he took up the golden sceptre, 
and placing it in the hands of Semiramis. 

**Queen,” said he, “I commit to you the em- 
blem of sacred power: take it, and command with 
sovereign authority. All here are your slaves, 
and I myself am nothing more than your servant 
for the whole of this day. Whoever shall be re- 
miss in executing your orders, let him be punish- 
ac as if he had disobeyed the commands of the 

ing.” 

Having thus spoken, the king knelt down be- 
fore Semiramis, who gave him, with a smile, her 
hand to kiss. The courtiers then passed in suc- 
cession, each making oath fo execute blindly the 
orders of Semiramis. When the ceremony was 
finished, the king made her his compliments, and 
asked her how she had managed to go through 
with it with so grave and majestical an air 

“While they were promising to obey me,” 
said Semiramis, “I was thinking what I should 
command each of them to do. I have but one 
es power, and I will employ it well.” 

he king laughed at this reply. Semiramis 
appeared more piquante and amiable than ever. 
es Let us see,” said Ninus, ** how you will con- 
Some your part. By what orders will you be- 
in ?” 

“Let the secretary of the king approach my 
throne,” said Semiramis, in a loud voice. 

_ The secretary approached, two slaves placed a 
little table before him. 

“Write,” said Semiramis: ‘“* Under penalty of 
death, the governer of the citadel of Babylon is 
ordered to yield up the command of the citadel 
to him who shall bear to him this order” Fold 
this order, seal it with the king’s seal, and deli- 
ver to me this decree. Write now, ‘ Under pen- 
alty of death, the governor of the slaves of the 
palace is ordered to resign the command of the 
slaves into the hands of the person who shall 
present to him this order.’ Fold it, seal it with 
the king’s seal, and deliver to me this decree. 
Write again, ‘ Under penalty of death, the gene- 
tal of the army encamped under the walls of Ba- 
bylon is ordered to resign the command of the 
army to him who shall be the bearer of this or- 











der” Fold, seal, and deliver this decree to me.” 
She took the three orders thus dictated, and put 
them in her bosom. The whole court was struck 
with consternation; the king himself was sur- 
prised. 

‘‘ Listen,” said Semiramis. ‘In two hours 
hence let dll the officers of the state come and of- 
fer me presents, as is the custom on the accession 
of new princes, and let a festival be prepared for 
this evening. Now let all depart. Let my faith- 
ful servant Ninus alone remain. I have to con- 
sult him upon affairs of state.” 

When all the rest had gone out—‘ You see,” 
said Semiramis, “that I know how to play the 
queen.” 

Ninus laughed. 

«My beautiful queen,” said he, “you play 
your part to astonishment. But if your servant 
may dare to question you, what would you do 
with the orders you have dictated ?” 

‘I should be no longer queen, were I obliged 
to give account of my actions. Nevertheless, 
this was my motive. I have a vengeance to exe- 
cute against the three officers whom these orders 
menace.” 

‘** Vengeance, and wherefore ?” 

* The first, the governor of the citadel, is one- 
eyed, and frightens me every time I meet him ; 
the second, the chief of the slaves, I hate because 
he threatens me with rivals; the third, the gene- 
ral of the army, deprives me too often of your 
company ; you are constantly in the camp.” 

This reply, in which caprice and flattery were 
mingled, enchanted Ninus. 

*«« Good,” said he, laughing. ‘* Here are the three 
first officers of the empire dismissed for very suf- 
ficient reasons.” 

The gentlemen of the court now came to pre- 
sent their gifts to the queen. Some gave pre- 
cious stones, others of a lower rank flowers and 
fruits, and the slaves having nothing to give, gave 
nothing. Among these last were three young 
brothers, who had come from the Caucasus with 
Semiramis, and had rescued the caravan in which 
the women were, from an enormous tiger. When 
they passed the throne— 

“And you,” said she, to the three brothers, 
‘have you no present to make to your queen ?” 

«No other,” replied the first, Zopire, ** than my 
life to defend her.” 

“None other,” replied the second, Artaban, 
“than my sabre against her enemies.” 

“None other,” replied the third, Assar, “ than 
the respect and admiration which her presence 
inspires.” 

“ Slaves,” said Semiramis, ‘it is you who have 
made me the most valuable present of the whole 
court, and I will not be ungrateful. You who 
have offered me your sword against my enemies, 
take this order, carry it to the general of the ar- 
my encamped under the walls of Babylon, give it 
to him, and see what he will do for you. You 
who have offered me your life for my defence, 
take this order to the governor of the citadel, and 
see what he will do for you; and you who offer 
me the respect and admiration which my presence 
inspires, take this order, give it to the command- 
ant of the slaves of the palace, and see what will 
be the result.” 

Never had Semiramis displayed so much gaye- 
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ty, so much folly, and so much grace, and never 
was Ninus so captivated. Nor were her charms 
lessened in his eyes, when a slave not having 
executed properly an insignificant order, she com- 
manded his head to be struck off, which was im- 
mediately done. 

Without bestowing a thought on this trivial 
matter, Ninus continued to converse with Semira- 
mis, till the evening and the fete arrived. When 
she entered the ym: Sr which had been prepared 
for the occasion, a slave brought her a plate, 
in which was the head of the decapitated eu- 
nuch. 

“Tis well,” said she, after having examined it. 
** Place it ona stake in the court of the palace, that 
all may see it, and be you there on the spot to pro- 
claim to every one, that the man to whom this 
head belonged lived three hours ago, but that ha- 
ving disobeyed my will, his head was separated 
from his bod 7. 

The fete was magnificent; a sumptuous banquet 
was prepared in the gardens, and Semiramis re- 
ceived the homage of all with a grace and majes- 
ty perfectly regal; she continually turned to, and 
conversed with, Ninus, rendering him the most 
distinguished honor. “You are,” said she, “a 
foreign king come to visit me in my palace. I 
must make your visit agreeable to you.” 

Shortly after the banquet was served, Simira- 
mis coniounded and reversed all ranks. Ninus 
was placed at the bottom of the table. He was 
the first to laugh at this caprice; and the court, 
following his example, allowed themselves to be 
placed, without murmuring, according to the will 
of the queen. She seated near herself the three 
brothers from the Caucasus. 

“Are my orders executed ”” she demanded of 
them. 

** Yes,” they replied. 

The fete was very gay. A slave having, by 
the force of habit, served the king first, Semira- 
mis had him beaten with rods. Hiscries mingled 
with the laughter of the guests. Every one was 
inclined to merriment. It was a comedy, in 
which each played his part. Toward the end of 
the repast, when wine had added to the general 
gaeyty, Semiramis rose from her elevated seat, 
and said—* My lords, the treasurer of the empire 
has read me a list of those who this morning have 
brought me their gifts of congratulation on my 
joyful accession to the throne. One grandee 
alone of the court has failed to bring his gift.” 

_ “Who is it?” cried Ninus. “ He must be pun- 
ished severely.” 

“It is you yourself, my lord—you who speak 
—W hat have you given to the queen this morn- 
ing ?” 

Ninus rose, and came with a smiling counten- 
ance to whisper something in the ear of the 
queen. ‘ The queen is insulted by her servant,” 
exclaimed Semiramis. 

“‘[ embrace your knees to obtain my pardon. 
Pardon me, beautiful queen,” said he, “ pardon 
me.” And he added, in a lower tone, “ I would 
that this fete were finished.” 

” You wish, then, that I should abdicate ?” said 
Semiramis. ‘But no—I have still two hours to 


reign ;” and at the same time she withdrew her 
hand, which the king was covering with kisses. 


an insult on the part of a slave. Slave, prepare 
thyself to die.” 

* Silly child that thou art,” said Ninus, still on 
his kness, “ yet will I give way to thy folly ; but 
patience, thy reign will soon be over.” 

« You will not then be angry,” said she, in a 
whisper, “at something I am going to order at 
this moment ?” 

“No,” said he. 

“Slaves,” said she aloud, “ seize this man— 
this Ninus.” 

Ninus, smiling, put himself into the hands of 
the slaves. 

“Take him out of the saloon, lead him into 
the court of the seraglio, prepare everything for 
his death, and wait my orders.” 

The slaves obeyed, and Ninus followed them, 
laughing, into the court of the seraglio. They 
passed by the head of the disobeying eunuch. 
Then Semiramis placed herself on a balcony. 
Ninus had suffered his hands to be tied. 

“Hasten to the fortress, Zopire; you to the 
camp, Artaban; Assar, do you secure all the 
gates of the palace.” 

These orders were given in a whisper, and ex- 
ecuted immediately. 

«« Beautiful queen,” said Ninus, laughing, “ this 
comedy only wants its dénouement ; pray let it 
bea prompt one.” 

a | will” said Semiramis, “ Slaves, recollect 
the eunuch—strike !” 

They struck. Ninus had hardly time to utter 
a cry when his head fell upon the pavement, the 
smile was still upon his lips. 

“Now I am Queen of Assyria,” exclaimed 
Semiramis; “and perish every one, like the eu- 
nuch and like Ninus, who dare disobey my 
orders.” 


oon * 


BIRDS. 
BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 
Tue bird would leave the rocking branch 
On Eva’s hand to sing, 
And upward turn its fearless eye 
And plume its glossy wing, 
And she would listen to its song, 
Till all the sense concealed 
In that deep gushing forth of joy, 
Became to her revealed. 


~ oN 


THE INFIDEL LOVER. 
THE TEMPTATION OF RACHEL MORRISON. 





Ir was a clear, sunny September morning— 
bright and cheerful Autumn was stealing, not 
striding over the landscape, and Rachel Morrison 
looked out upon a joyous picture, as she sat 
within the window of hee father’s house. 

Her two younger sisters had spread a richly- 
fringed carpet beneath a verandah that was cur- 
tained by clustering vines; the elder of them had 
filled a basket with the rich clusters of the pur- 

le grape, and held it up, a double temptation to 
ittle Miriam, and a bounding, beautiful gray- 
hound, the pet and torment of the family. ate 
Morrison, the tempter, would not, however, suf- 
fer either of them to touch a single grape until 





“*T pardon not,” said she, in a loud voice, “such 


she had first presented the basket to Rachel ; in- 
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deed, her youthful sisters loved Rachel dearly— 
and loved her the more, for that the rose was 
fading from her cheek, and her lips seldom smiled 
as was their custom in former times. I have 
often observed that the love of children increases 
with the illness of a friend or champion—a beau- 
tiful illustration of the disinterested nature of 
true love. 

‘There is a bunch, Rachel—a bunch fit for a 

ueen! The doctor said you might eat grapes.” 

“Thank you, dear Kate; they are very fine 
indeed ; but you should not have tempted Miriam 
and Nina with them.” 

“Oh!” replied Kate, laughing, “I love to 
tempt them—to tease them a Tittle, it does them 
good.” 

‘“No, I do not think so,” said Rachel. “Iam 
not fond of quoting from the Holy Scriptures on 
trivial occasions, but you must remember we pray 
not to be led into temptation ; and, Kate, looking 
on the temptation with which you tempted your 
little sister and the pretty hound, made me 
think ——” 

«© W hat, sister ?”’ 

* Upon mine own !” 

“Yours, Rachel? I did not tempt you with 
grapes ?” 

‘Grapes !” repeated Rachel Morrison, smiling, 
though there was sadness in the smile. ‘No, 
not with grapes; yet I have had my temptation.” 

“* What was it, sister ?” 

“Twill tell you when you are old enough to 
understand its nature.” 

“But I am old enough, Rachel. I shall be 
seven next month. Perhaps, sister, you were 
tempted to tell a story ?” 

“ No.” 

- og wear tight shoes at the dancing lesson ” 

‘ce o.” 

“To go into the garden and gather cherries 
without leave ?” 

“ No.” 

** To ride the kicking pony ?” 

“Indeed, my Kate, you need not attempt to 
find out. Listen to me; if it please God that I 
live until you have completed your seventeenth 

ear, I will relate to you my ‘temptation ;’ if— 

isten to me, Katharine—I am taken from you 
into the world of spirits before you attain the 
beauty and incur the dangers of womanhood, I 
will leave a written testimony that may warn you 
how to avoid the sorrows which have planted 
and watered the willows that are already grow- 
ing over my early grave.” 

ate did not quite understand what her sister 
meant, but she saw that her eyes were filled with 
tears, and so she crept silently to her side, and 
looked up into her face, and felt her heart sad 
within her. 

A little time, and the sharp winds of an: unu- 
sually cold spring sent (the physician said) poor 
Rachel Morrison to an early grave. There was 
one who knew otherwise—who knew that the 
iron hag entered her soul, and festered in its core, 
and that her body was too delicate to withstand 
the struggles of her mind. Her mother closed 
her eyes, and sorrowed over her bier—but not 
as one having no hope, for her last blessed words 
were, “‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” There 





missed 
The glancing of her sister’s eye, 
The waving of her hair, 
The footsteps lightly gliding by, 
The hand so small and fair. 
But little Miriam soon forgot her troubles in 
the excitement of black frocks and a crape bon- 
net. 

Years pass, as well as months; and when we 
review them we think they pass as quickly. 
The retrospect of both is nearly the same; but 
the prospect how different! Katharine Morrison 
had completed her seventeenth year, and was 
already arrived at the dangerous distinction of 
being a belle and a beauty. She had ceased to 
remember that her sister, whose once beautiful 
form was now part and parcel of the earth where- 
in it lay, left a “‘ written testimony” of her trials; 
that she had laid open her heart’s feelings, hopes 
and disappointments, for her advantage; that, to 
prevent her sister’s tears, she had re-shed her 
own—for she had torn afresh wounds which had 
comparatively healed, and had again counted the 
drops of blood distilled from her lacerated heart. 
«« My blessed child !” said her mother, “‘ have you 
forgotten poor Rachel’s legacy ?>—how she be- 
queathed you the knowledge oi her ‘ temptation,’ 
that your fate may not be hers ?” 

She laid a few leaves of paper upon her table, 
fairly and plainly written; and Kate re-trimmed 
her Liee, and flung the garland from her brow, 
that she might read the story of her dead sister. 


RACHEL’S LETTER. 

A woman’s, Kate—a young unmarried wo- 
man’s trials, are generally of the affections— 
trials of temper—trials of judgment; trials of 
power come afterwards; but a young girl’s trials 
are of the heart. 

I hope you have not yet understood what it is 
to love; unless, indeed, you love what is lovely, 
lovely not only for time, but for eternity. The 
impression made on a young heart _~ be con- 
sidered light; and yet, Katharine, it is lon —oh, 
how long! before it wears out. I found it so. 
You know the pains my dear mother ever took 
to impress upon us our religious duties; to teach 
us Christ all-in-all sufficient; and to manifest our 
faith by our works. I fear me that I trusted too 
much to my own strength—that I thought too 
much of my own acquirements. The pains be- 
stowed on my education made me superior to | 
companions, but not, alas! superior to myself. 
The remembrance of your sister—of the once 
living reality of her vie pens these lines—will, 
before you read them, have faded to an outlined 
vision. You will remember a thin, pale girl, 
who loved flowers and music, and for whom you 
gathered the finest grapes; and the thought of 
her will bring back her Jast kiss—her white brow 
—her dead hand—the never-to-be-forgotten touch 
of death !—the tears—a mother’s precious tears! 
—and then the funeral. Ah, my beloved sister, 
all will be as a vision; but we may learn wis- 
dom from such. 

I did think too highly of my acquirements and 
practised them more for the sake of display than 
a desire to give pleasure. They attracted the at- 
tention of one who, possessed of much beauty, 





was much mourning in the bereaved dwelling. 


much talent, and some—indeed many—amiable 
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qualities, was, nevertheless, deficient in the great 
requisites for domestic—much less Christian— 
happiness. For atime we were as two gay but- 
terflies sporting in the sunshine; I learnt to see 
with his eyes, to hear with his ears, to feel with 
his feeling, to live but in his presence; and yet I 
hardly knew it—was not that strange? One of 
the mysteries of love; perpetually denying his 
influence with my lips, lying to my own heart— 
eeagi self-deception ; but however I might 

ave succeeded in deceiving myself, I did not, 
could not, deceive him. He knew his power, 
and while he talked of love to me, (ah! Kate, 
take my experience with you in the world, and 
remember that while men talk love, women feel 
it,) loved me—he believed—well; yet endeavor- 
ed to laugh at my “amiable weakness,” “ early 
opel and “ want of worldly knowledge.” 

uch he termed, in honeyed words, woman’s best 
and surest safeguard—her refuge—her hope—her 
shield and buckler. 

At first I was alarmed—but he never wounded 
my feelings. Day by day, secure of my affec- 
tions, he became more careless in his expressions, 
though he gave me no reason to suppose he was 
guilty of infidelity. I wanted the courage, and, 
in truth, the Christian knowledge, to combat his 
assertions, and for a long time I sheltered myself 
under the hope, almost the belief, that he did but 
jest. And awful as it was, still it was a comfort 
—a coward’s comfort, truly, that has no truth for 
its foundation. My dear mother, too, trembled 
while she prayed for my happiness; but my fa- 
ther thought of the splendor of the alliance, and 
rejoiced therein. 

The time approached for our union, and the 
care, attention and tenderness of my affianced 
husband made me almost forget what then I had 
hardly time to think upon, amid the congratula- 
tions, the preparations and the festivals that were 
to celebrate our marriage. Every one, too, as- 
sured me how certain I was of happiness, and 
I endeavored to—yes, I did—believe it. I gave 
myself up to the intoxication of an unsanctified 
hope, and I fought against my doubts and Chris- 
tian terrors; it was to be the /ast Sunday before 
our marriage, and we were to take the sacrament 
together. He had agreed with so much seeming 
pleasure that we should do so, that I hailed it as 
a happy omen; and on that memorable Sabbath 
morning entered a bower whose roses and jessa- 
mines had been twined by his hand, which made 
them doubly dear to me. It was a bright and 
balmy day ; the sprays were bending beneath the 
dew drops, and the air was heavy with perfume ; 
everything was hushed and silent—even the ey 
of the bird was tempered in its sweetness; and 
prayed—oh ! how fervently prayed, that I might 
—that we might, together—find “the way, the 
truth, and the life.” 

I had escaped the tumult of company to com- 
mune with my own heart, and He to “ whom all 
hearts are open” knows that I prayed more for 
him than for myself. Suddenly the church bell 
sounded in my ear, and I rose to attend its bless- 


ed summons. I was pushing back the silver| ordinances of religion as mummerves. 


| 





mate friend, who was to have been his bride’s- 
man, was with him, and I shrank beneath the 
shade. As they approached, they laughed and 
talked together, and so loudly that I heard what 
one of them would have given worlds I never 
had heard. 

“The sacrament will take up so much time 
that I cannot meet you as I intended.” This sen- 
tence attracted my attention; though when, in- 
deed did he speak that I was not attentive? Oh, 
how I shuddered at what followed ! 

“Then why do you go? Why submit to 
what you despise? I would not do it for any 
woman upon earth.” 

**T would do more than that for Rachel; but 
when once away from this, she will get rid of all 
her early prejudices, and become one of the 
world; her mind is comprehensive, and her love 
for me will tend to teach her the superiority of 
rational over formal religion.” 

“To have a preaching wife—to be obliged to 
go to church, sing psalms on Sunday, and take 
the sacrament once a month—a pretty prospect 
of domestic felicity !” 

** Pshaw—you do not suppose that my present 
life is a type of that which is to come? 0,no: 
I do not intend to be canonized under the deno- 
mination of Saint Alfred; but it pleases her, and 
believe me she is not half as bad as she was. I 
remember when she would not read a newspaper 
on Sunday !” 

“Is it possible ?” 

“Fact, upon my honor. Now she is getting 
better; I must tolerate the mummery until we 
are married, and then -——” 

Kate, Kate, [heard no more. A torrent of bit- 
terness overwhelmed me. The blessed sacra- 
ment to be termed mummery—the man for whom 
I lived and prayed to exult that my religion was 
declining—to plan its destruction! I do not ask 
you to pity me now, because my transgressions 
have been pardoned—my race run—my sorrows 
ceased their troubling—my spirit at rest! but 
then, or rather when restored to perfect conscious- 
ness, you would have pitied me. 

For weeks I could not leave my bed ; the deli- 
rium of brain fever for a time spared me worse 
agonies, but the temptation was with me still. I 
knew that Alfred’s attentions had been unremit- 
ting—that he had watched over me—they said he 
had prayed forme. To whom was he to pray? 
His people were not ny people, his God not my 
God. And yetI loved him; Kate, I pray for him 
still—at morn, at midnight, by the wayside and 
in secret; his name is on my lips—in my heart! 
My mother, though she knew by bitter experi- 
ence that two can never be as one, except in the 
Lord, she almost wished me to perform my con- 
tract ; she feared that, though the spirit was will- 
ing, the flesh was weak; she talked of the be- 
lieving wife saving the unbelieving husband. It 
might be so; and had I married, believing that 
he believed, I would have borne my cross, but 
the film had been removed from mine eyes; he 
was an acknowledged infidel, regarding yr a 

‘ou 


stars of a clustering jessamine that curtained the | look up to select such a one as my guide through, 


arbor’s entrance, when [ saw the object of my | life! 


My father spurned me from him; talked 


ec ige coming toward me: perhaps I would not) of the lands which I had lost; the station which 
ave drawn back had he been alone, but an inti-| I had cast away! My bride’s-maids mourned 
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that their splendid dresses could not be worn;|own reasons for doing so. But go and see the 


descendants of Charles Edward; they are the 
But oh! when} two handsomest men in this part of the country. 


he, the loved one, promised to be all I desired— | Nature has loaded them with her favors, educa- 
said that I could save him from the destruction | tion, wit, talents, they are deficient in none of 
into which he would surely plunge if I did not|them; they would have been worthy of a 


share his name—then come my worst temptation ; | throne.” 


then, then I felt how bitter it was to remember 


My curiosity was excited. I passed the re- 


that he who had once deceived me might repeat | mainder of the day in making inquiries respect- 


the deception! They tell us we ought to forget 
the faults of those we love—I found remember- 
ing their perfections the most dangerous of the 
two. 

Enough! we parted. He said, “If his life, if 
his opinions became really religious, would I 
marry him?’ I said yes. He went forth again | 
into the world, and he forgot me; I remained in| 
my own home—I forgot not him. His career! 
has been thoughtless, brilliant and extravagant; | 
he has grown of the world, worldly; while [| 
have found rest, and peace, and hope—and ere | 
long, ere you have read these papers, shall have 
been immortal. Oh, then, beloved Katharine, 
let your prayer be, ‘“‘ Let me not be led into 
temptation ;” for once led therein by the vanities, 
the pleasures, or the riches of life, our escape is 
doubtful and our trial great.” Racue.. 

Bitterly did Katharine weep over the records 
of a life which was terminated before twenty 
summers had stamped the perfection of beauty 
on her brow; but I am happy to record that 
Kate was saved from much misery by the wis- 
dom she gleaned from the ‘* Temptation of Rachel 
Morrison.” 
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A STRANGE STORY OF THE STUARTS. 


BY THE VISCOUNT D’ARLINCOURT. 


I quirrep Inverness for the mansion of Colonel 
Hugh Baillie, Red Castle, which not only pos- 
sessed for me the interest of a beautiful situation, 
but also that of historical recollections. It was 
the last Scotch Castle which obstinately resisted 
Cromwell. Charles Edward was there a short 
time before his defeat; the chamber occupied by 
him has been preserved. I begged permission to 
sleep there, and found Bos within the same 
walls where the heir of Scottish kings must 
once have felt his heart beat with the hope and 
the memory of the past; for he was there sur- 
rounded by his faithful Highlanders, and until 
then fortune had appeared to smile upon him. 
Alas! Culloden was at hand. 

On joining the breakfast party next morning, 
as my thoughts were engrossed by recollections 
of 1545, I spoke of the emotions I had felt in 
Charles Edward’s chamber. 

* You are doubtless come hither,” said one of 
his guests, “ to visit his grandchildren ?” 

* His grandchildren !” I repeated, with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“They live very near here,” he resumed. 
“‘ Nothing can be more interesting than their mys- 
terious abode; it is called Eilan Aigais.” 

** But,” said I, ‘‘the tomb of Cardinal York, 
in St. Peter’s at Rome, bears the celebrated in- 
‘eription, ‘ Here lies the last of the Stuarts.’ ” 

**They who commanded the inscription you 





mentioned to be placed there had doubtless their 


ing the brothers Stuart, for whom a general inte- 
rest is manifested in the North of Scotland, and 
the following details were related : 

Charles Edward, it was said, had a son from 
his marriage with the Princess of Stollberg, 
Countess of Albany. This fact, which has not 
been published in history, is contradicted by offi- 
cial statements, but attested by authentic docu- 
ments ; some of these last I have seen, but I will 
not venture to speak of them. As to the follow- 
ing details, which have been published in differ- 
ent compilations, I may repeat them without 
scruple. 

A Scottish doctor, named Cameron, being at Flo- 
rence, in Italy, a stranger of high rank sent to him, 
begging him to visita noble lady who was danger- 
ouslyill. A promise of secrecy as to what he might 
see was exacted from him, and his eyes were blind- 
folded before he wasadmitted to the presence of her 
who needed his care. Onarriving at the place where 
he was expected, Dr. Cameron beheld a lady ly- 
ing ona bed. She had just given birth to a son. 
A nurse as well as a priest had been summoned 
thither; the portrait of Charles Edward, set 
round with precious stones, lay on a table, and 
at the end of the room was the prince himself. 

The doctor wrote and signed a detailed state- 
ment of the fact. It is affirmed that this declara- 
tion is one of the documents in the possession of 
the brothers Stuart. There still exists a picture 
painted at the time, (I am not authorized to say 
where it is) which represents Charles Edward in 
the act of entrusting his son to Admiral Hay, to 
be brought up in secret at a distance from him. 
The Admiral is standing on board ship, his wife 
is on shore, with one knee bent to the ground she 
is receiving the child from the prince, and the 
vessel awaits them. 

But why did Charles Edward and the Countess 
of Albany so carefully conceal the existence of 
their son? Why did they confide him to an Ad- 
miral of the name of Hay, that he should be 
brought up away from them? The answer is: 
The prince wished his child in safety until he 
attained his majority: he was convinced that the 
life of a new heir to the Stuarts would be at- 
tempted; moreover, he desired that he should be 
kept in ignorance of his birth, that his education 
and early years might not be disturbed by the 
thoughts of a sceptre and a throne; he would 
not have enlightened him except favorable cir- 
cumstances had rendered such a proceeding neces- 
sary. 

But after the death of her husband, why did 
not the Countess of Albany reveal the secret of 
the existence of another Stuart? In reply to 
this, it is stated that the Countess of Albany, the 
mistress of Alfieri, and a woman of little princi- 
ple, had received considerable sums a3 a reward 
for continued silence. There is nothing surpris- 
ing in this conduct of her who, after having been 
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the wife of Charles Edward, became the mistress 
of Alfieri, and ended by contracting a third mar- 
riage with a painter of Montpelier, called Fabre. 

Theson of Charles Edward adopted by Admi- 
ral Hay, whose name he bore, married, it is said, 
contrary to the will of his mother; he became 
the father of two sons, who are the brothers 
Stuart. He caused them to be brought up in 
Scotland, and retired himself into Italy, where 
he still lives in the strictest seclusion. It is pre- 
tended that, bound by a solemn oath, he has for- 
bidden them ever to reveal their origin, at least 
during his life. They therefore will neither pub- 
lish, nor permit to be published any of their titles ; 
nevertheless, they openly assume their grandfa- 
ther’s name ; the eldest signs himself John So- 
bieski Stuart, and the second, Charles Edward 
Stuart. The former bearsa striking resemblance 
to Vandyke’s portrait of Charles the First, but is 
much handsomer ; the other is the living image 
of the Pretender. They have in their possession 
most valuable and remarkable articles; the orders 
of Charles Edward, his clothes, watch, jewels, 
hair, flags, arms and portrait. I was shown the 
chest where the heir of the Highlanders usually 
kept his money, his precious stones, and his pa- 
pers locked up; this chest, originally a present 
from Francis I., isadmirably carved. It still con- 
tains title deeds. 

Let us conclude with some extracts from an 
article in the “ Catholic Magazine” :— 

“Was Cardinal York really the last of the 
Stuarts? It is generally maintained that he was; 
but has the statement been proven? No. 

«Numerous testimonies bear witness to the 
contrary, The life of Charles Edward, from the 
time of the battle of Culloden until long after 
his marriage with the Princess of Stollberg, is 
little known and shrouded in mystery. There is 
no ground for denying the possibility of an heir 
of the Stuarts being still alive. Prince Charles 
Edward had a thousand reasons for concealing 
the existence of a son, particularly that of wish- 
ing to secure his life from those who had an in- 
terest in his death. 

“We have been permitted to glance at a cor- 
respondence of the most important and remarka- 
ble nature, by which it is proved that Cardinal 
York was by no means the last descendant of the 
Stuarts, Direct heirs of Charles Edward still 
exist.” 

Napoleon, previous to the late disasters of the 
empire, heard the Stuart brothers spoken of, he 
wished to see them, and attach them to his per- 
son; the young Scots fought beneath his colors. 
One day in the field of battle, Napoleon detached 
his cross from his button hole, and gave it him- 
self to John Sobieski. Afterward, it is said, the 
titles of which they hold possession, were laid 
before the eyes of the King Charles X., who was 
much struck by them. A report spread that he 
had thoughts of re-establishing the Order of Mal- 
ta, and that one of them would have been made 
Grand Master. The brothers Stuart, surnamed 
the handsome Scots, were received everywhere 
with great distinction. A number of orders co- 
vered the breast of the elder, and in his Scottish 
costume, adorned with his numerous decorations, 
and enveloped in mystery, he appears surrounded 
with a magic charm. 





W hat conclusion is to be drawn from all this? 
[am not called on to decide. I am not asked, 
*¢ what is your opinion on the subject?” I shall 
give no other answer to this question, than the 
sentence which is inscribed on the title page of 
my book. “Ido not judge, I relate.” 

I had promised myself the pleasure of visiting 
the Isle of Aigais; a noble lady residing in that 
part of the country, the mother of Lord Lavat 
(Mrs. Frazer,) came one morning to Red Castle : 
she was commissioned by Lady Lavat, his daugh- 
ter-in-law, to invite me to pass some days at 
Beaufort Castle. She promised to conduct me to 
the abode of Charles Edward’s grandchildren, I 
accepted her offer eagerly, and we set out. 

There, beneath trees a hundred years old, in a 
solitude, where one seems to be transported a 
thousand leagues from civilization, stands a buil- 
ding, the architecture of which is the style of the 
middle ages, with ancient windows and painted 
glass. This strange hermitage, shaded by firs 
and oaks, had the pediment of a noble mansion, 
on which are displayed the arms of the Scottish 
monarch. Underneath the escutcheon of Charles 
Edward is this affecting inscription: “* The Lord 
gave, the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord !” 

The two Stuarts wereabsent. The wife of the 
youngest came alone to meet us, and welcome us 
to her abode. The principal part of the ground 
floor of this interesting dwelling was occupied 
by a long hall, hung round with flags. The 
walls were covered with trophies; several statues 
were there; and the rays of daylight, which could 
only penetrate thoongh windows as gloomy as 
those of a cathedral, gleamed in the most fantas- 
tic manner, amid the banners, ogives, and effigies 
of his warlike canotuary. There were collected 
together all the memorials of Charles Kiward; 
his arms, his banner, his garments, his portrait. 
I admired his fine and noble countenance, which 
I then beheld for the first time. A picture paint- 
ed by John Sobieski struck me much—its subject 
was the battle of Culloden. Charles Edward is 
represented on a bay horse, bounding across a 
wide precipice in the midst of a storm cloud; the 
wind blowing in violent gusts, agitates the white 
plume of the Highland cap, the symbol of which 
is a white rose. His plaid is floating around him 
—his drawn sword is in his hand. His features 
and eyes wear an expression of resolute despair. 
His Highlanders, half concealed beneath the 
clouds of dust and smoke, from whence the shade 
of the sons of Fingal seem to be rising in tears, 
stretch out their swords toward him, forming 
with them a broad shield above his head. A ray 
of immortal brightness is gleaming over his fore- 
head, from the midst of the standards, the swords, 
and the tempest—he appears radiant amid misfor- 
tune. 

The execution of this picture is as fine as the 
conception. Opposite to it hangs one no less re- 
markable—* Napoleon at Waterloo.” The em- 
peror is on a white horse, which is bearing him 
through the midst of the wind and the storm, 
Here are blood and rain ; there laurels and corpses. 
There meteors illume his path; one in glory— 
the other a thunderbolt. 

No imagination, however cold it might be, ° 
could remain calm without emotion under the 
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married ; they never leave each other. 


their tartan, like that of their grandfather, is red 
with green squares, and the white rose is their 
symbol. Learned, and endowed with rare talents, 
they cultivate the arts and literature. Their per- 
sonal beauty and their distinguished manners are 
such, that om could not travel through Scotland 


a ag pc ago, without awakening the enthusi- | cannot 
the Highlanders ; indeed, there were some | tional copyright law has been passed. More can be made at 


asm 0 


Both of | Knowing Mr. Macintosh’s high qualifications, both as a histo- 
rian and a linguist, we are not backward in recommending 


> itu lighland costume ; 
them wear habitually the I 8 « his work to the consideration of every one. 
>| 
















From Harper & Brothers we have received Alnwick Castle 


and other poems, by Fitz Greene Halleck, a collection that 
has Jong been needed, and which will be doubly welcome, 
| Mr. Halleck is among our most popular and most valnable 
| poets, though we hear many regrets that he does not write 
|more. There is a good reason why, we think. Our writers 


afford to do much, nor do that well, until an interna- 


who only waited fora word from their mouths to | selling butter and cheese at one shilling a pound. The 
rise in their favor, and claim the crown for them | volume is very handsomely printed, and has a very good en- 


once more. 


timent of peace and resignation, which they have 
engraved over their dwelling—‘‘ The Lord 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the 
of the Lord !” 





THE LOG OF THE ROVER. 


ConRAD AND GULNARE.—Our beautiful mezzotint plate this 
week is a subject from Byron’s Corsair. The entire poem 


being too long for the Rover, and probably having been read | 
by most of our patrons, we only make the following extract, | 


as forming the subject of the picture. The plate isnew, and 
‘was engraved expressly for the Rover. 
He slept in calmest seeming—for his breath 
Was hush’d so deep—Ah! happy if in death! 
He slept—Who o’er his placid slumber bends ? 
His foes are gone—and here he hath no friends ; 
Is it some seraph sent to grant him grace ? 
No, ’tis an earthly form with heavenly face ! 
Its white arm raised a lamp—yet gently hid, 
Lest the ray flash abruptly on the lid 
Of that closed eye, which opens but to pain, 
And once unclosed—but once may close again. 
That form, with eye so dark, and cheek so fair, 
And auburn waves of gemm’d and braided hair; 
With shape of fairy lightness—naked foot, 
That shines like snow, and falls on earth as mute— 
Through guards and dunnest night how came it there? 
Ah! rather ask what will not woman dare? 
Whom youth and pity lead like thee, Gulnare! 
She could not sleep—and while the Pacha’s rest 
In muttering dreams yet saw his pirate-guest, 
She left his side—his signet-ring she bore, 
Which oft in sport adorn’d her hand before— 
And with it, scarcely question’d, won her way 
Through drowsy guards that must that sign obey. 
Worn out with toil, and tired with changing blows, 
Their eyes had envied Conrad his repose ; 
And chill and nodding at the turret-door, 
They stretch their listless limbs, and watch no more, 
Just raised their heads to hail the signet-ring, 
Nor ask or what or who the sign may bring. 





New Pus.ications.—The origin of the North American 
Indians; By John Macintosh, Nafis & Cornish, 278 Pearl 
street. 

This is the most interesting and valuable book upon the 
North Americun Indians ever published ; and the whole sub- 
ject is satisfactorily treated in a very learned manner. ‘The 
book commences with the creation of the world, the situa- 
tion of Paradise, and then sketches through the Bible history 
tothe deluge and the foundation of nations by the posterity 
of Noah, assuming Magog to be the progenitor of the North 
American Indians. The book contains a description of each 


nation or tribe found in Northern America, interspersed with 
speeches ; also of their festivals, religion, sacrifices, dresses 
and ornaments, funeral rites, particularities of languuge, 


But the Stuarts, simple in their | 
tastes, quiet in their habits, and rejecting every | 


ambitious thought, have adopted the sublime sen- | ; 
| Howitt. 





graving of Alnwick Castle as a vignette. 

Also from the same publishers, the “ [mprovisatore,” from 
the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen; translated by Mary 
A very finely written novel of life in Italy. 

Also, number twenty-two of the liuminated and Pictorial 


doh | Bible ; a work whose attractions seem to increase as it pro- 


name gresses. 


From H. G. Daggers, 30 Ann street, we have received Mrs. 
Shelley’s great work of ’ Frankenstein, or the Modern Pro- 
metheus.” This work created great excitement at the time 
of its first publication, and will be welcomed by the public, 
as it has been for some time out of print. It forms number 
one of a new library of select novels to be edited by Park 
Benjamin. They will be chosen from the best and purest in- 
spirations of the Muse of Fiction, occasionally introducing 
an original work by a native writer. 

By-the-bye—speaking of Mrs. Shelley, we understand that 
some gentleman of this city has delivered, or is about to de- 
liver alecture on Shelley’s poetry. No doubt the public will 
be grateful for the smallest quantity of information on the 
subject, and the ghost of the poor poet will be thankful for 
such condescention in introducing him to the great American 
people—to the Alleghanians. However, we do not wisha 
better lecture on the subject than a volume of his poems pre- 
faced by the gifted author of Frankenstein. We fear there 
is some presumption in attempting such a lecture. 

From Daniel Adee, 107 Fulton street, we have received 
number four of ‘* The Treasury of History,” being a continu- 
ation of the History of England from the close of the reign 
of Henry IV., together with the reign of Henry V., Henry 
VI., Edward IV., Edward V., Richard Iil., Henry VII., to the 
reign of Henry VIII., who, though at first honored by the Pope 
with the flattering title of Defender of the Faith, yet, ere 
the close of his reign, threw off all subjection to the papal 
see, and declared himself the supreme head of the church. 





THEATRES.— April 7.—The comedy of Fashion drew good 
houses at the Park during the last week, and the faces of the 
managers consequently looked brighter. This week we are 
to have Placide, who will be warmly welcomed by his old 
friends. Then we are to have Anderson, the best “living 
tragedian,” as the newspapers say, and after him we are to 
have the Seguinsin opera. 

At the Bowery the new drama of Mad Anthony Wayne has 
proved successful and profitable—two very imporfant consid- 
erations. 

The Chatham did a good business last week, with Oxley in 
the legitimate, and Silsbee, and Mrs, Silsbee. This week and 
next, Yankee Hill. 

The Olympic goes on prosperously. Tryon, the treasurer, 
takes a benefit on the 18th inst. Give him a bumper. 

Dinneford opens at Palmo’s this evening with the Antiogne 
of Sophocles, Miss Clarendon and George Vandenhoff are 
members of the company. 
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